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in the hand-writing of Roger Williams : " For his honored 
and beloved Mr. John Clarke, an eminent Witnes of Christ 
Jesus ag'st ye bloodie doctrine of persecution, etc." The 
Rev. William Richards, of Lynn, England, author of a his- 
tory of that town, and of a Welsh and English dictionary, 
died in 1818, and bequeathed to the college his whole libra- 
ry, containing about thirteen hundred volumes. Among them 
was a considerable number of Welsh books, in regard to 
which we can only say, that it had been well, if the donor 
could have bequeathed to the college along with them a 
knowledge of the language in which they were written. By 
the exertions of the gentleman who was librarian to the in- 
stitution in 1825, the friends of the college were induced to 
subscribe $ 840, which sum was expended in buying books. 
More recent donations, though considerable in amount, we 
have not room here to notice. 

Of the general character of the library Mr. Jewett re- 
marks, that " it is, as might be supposed from the manner in 
which it has been collected, very miscellaneous. Obvious 
deficiencies in nearly every department remain to be suppli- 
ed. But there will be found upon the shelves some books 
extremely rare, even in Europe, while the great proportion 
of them are valuable. Perhaps no library of its size in the 
country contains so good a collection of books pertaining to 
the history and literature of the English Dissenters." 



Art. IX.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — A Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States, delivered annually in Columbia Col- 
lege, N. Y. By William Alexander Duek, LL. D., late 
President of that Institution. New York : Harper and 
Brothers. 1843. 18mo. pp. 407. 

The want of a good elementary work on the character and 
nature of our governmernt has been long felt in our seminaries 
of learning, and the effects of this deficiency have been too fa- 
tally visited upon the country by the untaught statesmen, to 
whose guidance it has committed its most important interests. 
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Indeed, it is singular, that no successful efforts have yet heen 
made to supply so urgent a want. In religion, morals, and the 
sciences, — in short, in all that is required to enable our youth to 
perform their duties towards God, their neighbours, and them- 
selves, there is no deficiency of teachers, or of elementary 
works. The divine, the physician, and the lawyer, the farmer, 
the mechanic, and the merchant, all have their schools and their 
books ; but the elector and the representative, in one of which 
characters all men in this country must appear, and the other 
may often be forced upon them, are deemed unworthy of atten- 
tion, and people are left to acquire the knowledge necessary for 
the right performance of these high public duties, either from the 
promptings of inspiration, or from heated and often ignorant par- 
tisans, intrusted with a public press, and only fitted to illustrate 
the Scriptural proverb of " the blind leading the blind." This 
striking deficiency in our systems of education is to be attributed 
to a too faithful adherence to the modes of education prevalent 
in the Old World. There is, however, so manifest a difference 
in the structure of society, and in the duties which its members 
are compelled to perform, in Europe, and in the United States, 
that it seems very remarkable, in the establishment of our schools 
and colleges, that no provision was made for teaching American 
children the character of those political institutions which were 
so soon to be intrusted to their control. 

In the Old World, no such provision was required. Gov- 
ernment is there deemed too high a concern for the subject. 
The very term by which he is characterized indicates, that his 
duty is merely to obey. The mass of the community is not en- 
titled to interfere with the government ; and, in most countries, 
not even to criticise its administration. Even in England, at a 
period not very remote, instances were not unfrequent of per- 
sons being capitally punished for commenting too freely upon the 
course of the government. In 1663, John Twyn was executed 
for a political libel ; and in 1693, William Anderson met with 
the same fate. On the continent, still less license was allowed, 
the liberty of speech upon political topics having been entirely 
taken away. At the present time, it is true, greater freedom is 
permitted ; but it is also true, that the system of education from 
which our own is derived was formed during the period when all 
political discussion was regarded as dangerous to the tranquillity 
and well-being of society. The professorships, the modes of 
teaching, and the objects of study were all established under 
such influences, and took their character, in a great degree, from 
the governments that founded the seminaries of learning. 

There is not, therefore, much cause for wonder, that no pro- 
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vision was made in Europe for teaching men their political du- 
ties, and that, in establishing, or rather in continuing, the ancient 
system of education in this country, no adequate provision was 
made for qualifying Americans to perform the new duties im- 
posed upon them by their political institutions. When there was 
so much to be done in relation to immediate difficulties, it is not 
surprising, that those which were only to affect future genera- 
tions were temporarily overlooked. To this cause may fairly be 
attributed the want of adequate provision for the political educa- 
tion of the people of this country. 

We do not here speak of that superficial knowledge, which 
most of our citizens have, of the constitution and history of their 
native land. Superficial as this is, it is so much greater and 
more accurate than what the mass of the community in other 
countries possess, that we are apt to deceive ourselves, and to 
believe that we are well informed on all political topics. Most 
native American citizens have some knowledge of the respective 
parties which divide the country, and of the questions at issue 
between them ; but in well grounded and accurate information 
respecting the character of their political institutions, and the 
extent and limits of the various departments among which the 
powers of the government are divided, they are greatly deficient. 
They have not the knowledge of details, both of the provisions 
and principles of the Constitution, and of the interests of the 
community, which should be found in those who are required to 
judge of the conduct of persons intrusted with power, and upon 
whose decision the public policy and the administration of the 
government entirely depend. To their judgment all disputed 
questions are referred; to their deliberate decision all other 
powers in the state must bow. How necessary, then, is it, that 
the mass of the people here should have an intimate acquain- 
tance with their political institutions and public interests, which 
would be deemed needless and even burdensome elsewhere ! A 
deficiency in this respect would expose them to errors and mis- 
fortunes, which many years might not suffice to correct and re- 
pair. To illustrate this position by a reference to our own short 
history would be trespassing upon the forbidden field of party 
politics ; but it would be needlessly debarring ourselves from ap- 
posite allusions, not to notice the fact, that, in those States of the 
Union where political intelligence has been generally diffused, a 
policy consistent with the true interests of the people and with the 
character of free institutions has been pursued ; while in those 
States where education is limited to the few, or where there has 
been a great influx of foreigners, the policy has been more fluc- 
tuating, and less regard has been paid to those sound principles 
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of ethics and law, upon which the stability of all governments 
must depend. 

No greater service, then, can be rendered to the country, no 
task more honorable, or attended with more lasting results to 
future generations, can be performed, than to make the rising 
generation well acquainted with the character of the government 
and the interests which it was instituted to promote, and in a 
fitting manner to supply the deficiency, to which we have 
alluded, in the prevailing system of education. This has been 
attempted by the worthy descendant, on the paternal side, of one 
of the active leaders in the civil councils of the Revolution,* 
and, on the maternal side, of one of the associates of Washing- 
ton^ who contributed by military skill and valor to carry out in 
the field the resolutions of the patriotic statesmen who formed 
the Continental Congress. President Duer was peculiarly well 
qualified for the performance of this task. Educated to the 
legal profession, and for several years a circuit judge in the 
State of New York, he had obtained a practical acquaintance 
with the Federal and State Constitutions, and their mutual rela- 
tions. Called from the bench to preside over Columbia College, 
he at once perceived the defect in the system of education, 
pursued there as well as in the other seminaries of learning, 
and in these Lectures he undertook to supply that defect. 

The first six lectures are devoted to an examination of the 
fundamental principles of the Constitution, the distribution of 
the powers of the government among the executive, legislative, 
and judicial departments, and the organization of the latter 
department under the Federal Constitution. In the seventh and 
eighth lectures, an inquiry is made into the powers of the na- 
tional government to provide security against danger from 
abroad, and to regulate intercourse with foreign powers. The 
ninth lecture sets forth the powers vested in the Federal admin- 
istration for maintaining tranquillity and a proper intercourse 
among the States ; and the tenth contains a review of its powers 
relative to other objects of general utility. The two remaining 
lectures are devoted to the constitutional restrictions upon the 
powers of the States, and to the provisions to give efficacy to 
the powers vested in the national government. 

In these Lectures, it is obvious, that most of the topics con- 
nected with the political history of the country were necessarily 

* William Duer, a member from New York in 1777, and in the subse- 
quent Congresses, who was characterized by John Adams, a good judge, 
" as a man of sense, spirit, and activity, and exceeded by no man in zeal." 

t Sir William Alexander, better known as Lord Sterling. 
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brought under examination ; and it is a cause of great congratu- 
lation, that they have in this volume found so able and impartial 
a commentator as President Duer. We cannot but hope, that 
the work will become a class-book for the rising generation. 



2. — The Oration of Demosthenes on the Crown, with Notes. 
By J. T. Champlin, Professor of Greek and Latin in 
Waterville College. Boston : James Munroe and Com- 
pany. 1843. 12mo. pp. 206. 

A better edition of the Oration on the Crown than that of 
Mr. Negris — the only one accessible to the American student 
until lately — has been imperatively needed. The text of that 
edition is imperfect, and the notes are scanty, and frequently 
very incorrect. The political autiquities of Greece were but 
imperfectly understood by the editor, and his explanations on 
points relating to these subjects are often shallow and unsatis- 
factory. 

On many accounts, this oration is the most valuable and inter- 
esting among all the remains of Attic eloquence. The time of 
its delivery, the events which gave occasion to the prosecution, 
the political situation of Greece after the battle of Chaeronea, 
and the characters and position of the parties, conspire to ren- 
der that great conflict of eloquence the most memorable in 
history. Demosthenes had long been the leader of the anti- 
Macedonian party. All his powers of mind, and his indom- 
itable physical energies, had for years been incessantly ex- 
ercised, in journeys from one end of Greece to the other, in 
numberless harangues, and in the transaction of every kind of 
public business. In this eager and earnest career of political 
action, he was of necessity brought into violent collision with the 
powerful party who were in the interest of Philip, and after- 
wards of Alexander. Political animosities, exceeding modern 
party hostilities in bitterness, necessarily sprang from this state 
of things ; and the constitution of Athens gave many opportuni- 
ties to opposing statesmen to annoy each other, and to wreak 
their vengeance under the sanction of legal forms. Demosthe- 
nes and jEschines had already measured their strength repeat- 
edly in wielding these weapons ; but the occasion of the Oration 
on the Crown brought the enmities and quarrels of many years 
to a head. iEschines had prosecuted Ctesiphon, who was a warm 
partisan of Demosthenes, for a violation of the constitution, in 
proposing to confer a crown upon the great orator for certain 



